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ARTIST AND TRUE ART CRITIC AKIN 




The multitudes of our people who are desirous of acquiring such a 
knowledge of art as will enable them to judge a picture for themselves are 
daily increasing. In their earnest endeavors they seem to the writer, how- 
ever, all to begin at the 
wrong end. Mr. W. 
E. Henley, that tren- 
chant apt expression- 
ist — equally eminent 
in art criticism as in 
that of literature — 
more than a decade 
ago wrote the follow- 
ing very original and 
pregnant sentences 
concerning a certain 
art critic: " His knowl- 
edge of art is wide 
and accurate. More, 
he has that sense of 
art, that eye for its 
expression, without 
which knowledge is 
practically useless." 

In these few yet invaluable words is encysted the very essence of the 
qualifications that are the absolute prerequisite — the be-all and end-all — of 
the mental make-up of any one who is fitted to be, even approximately, a 
judge of art. Mr. Henley has here, it will be observed, clearly drawn the 
line between the one kind of knowledge which is, it may be, needed by the 
writer or lecturer and that which is fundamental. That is to say, the dis- 
tinction between a mere knowledge of " schools," art development, art 
history in fine, which can be and generally is obtained from books and re- 
productions, and that which can be gained in no other possible way than by 
looking and relooking at art productions themselves. 

All encyclopedias, biographies of artists, etc., even when these are 
equipped with cuts and other reproductions — which, by the way, are 
seldom adequately explained, being chiefly, it would appear, inserted to 
make the publication attractive — are, too frequently, the work of mere 
compilers. For example — these words are used here by the permission of 
the Chicago Evening Post, where they first appeared — let the reader turn to 
any modern cyclopedia of artists, and he will find not a word that is of any 
moment, from an art point of view, regarding any of the great geniuses of 
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our own day and generation; such men as the three Marises, Mauve, Israels, 
Bosboom, Van Soest, Weisscnbruch, Miss Moes, Miss Schwartze, etc., 'of 
the Dutch school; Bogert, 
Wyant, GifTord Beal, Tryon, 
Rehn, Fitz, Ochtman, or 
Twachtman of the Ameri- 
can; or Claussen, Orchard- 
son, Ouless, Wilson Steer, 
Adrian Stokes, Alfred East, 
Swan of lion fame, Macaulay 
Stevenson, Colin Hunter, or 
Mactaggart of the British 
school — to name no other 
schools, or painters. And 
yet it cannot be gainsaid that 
the above are types of the 
artists who are in the fore- 
front of art, and therefore of 
nature interpretation, and 
that by the most advanced 
methods. Nor do books and 
treatises on art contain any- 
thing which, though it may 
be somewhat more extended, 
is any more vital. 

The writer, however, ex- 
cepts from the last category 
such works as Fromentin's 
"Maitres d'Autrefois"; R. A. 
M. Stevenson's "Velasquez," 
Armstrong's "Gains- 
borough," Arthur Symon's 
"Michelangelo," and all trea- 
tises of the same caliber. 
Even these, however, do not 
affect the question in hand. 
Does not the very existence, 
indeed, of these various book 
products imply that it is on 
them that the layman has to 
depend for any art cultivation 
at all ? With regard to all such 
writings, or compendia, the 
writer would here say that they are chiefly useful to those who already have 
acquired some experience directly from works of art. It is therefore for 
the purpose of combating the very prevalent notion that a "sense of art, an 
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eye for its expression/' except, it mayjDe, very superficially, and non-vitally, 
can be derived from the long and laborious study of books, that this article 

has in the main been written. 
In order to make this more 
clear, the writer would ask, 
what are the influences that 
first implant in the young as- 
pirant the hunger to reproduce 
nature by means of paint ? He 
refers to the real artist — to him 
who has felt " the call of the 
wild " in his blood — not to the 
class of student who may be 
fascinated simply by what he 
thinks the pleasant freedom, 
and possibly gentlemanly bo- 
hemianism, of a painter's life. 
Does it not arise from an in- 
tense jk>ve, the outgrowth of 
constant and close observation 
of nature in her "various 
forms' ' and moods ? This love 
at last must find an outlet: it 
becomes a passion, coute que 
coute, to devote his life to paint- 
ing — no mere election after 
college of what he would "like 
to be." 

When this perfervid desire 
took possession of John Con- 
stable, the revolutionist, the 
painter whose works, when ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1824, taught 
the painters of France to turn 
from their old idols of clay — 
classicism and so-called ideal- 
ism — to nature as the only 
thing worth considering, or 
painting, he had never read a 
book on art; nor had he, in 
point of fact, hardly ever seen 
a picture. He was but the son of 
a country miller. He was sent to 
the schools of the Royal Acade- 
my. He stayed only a month, fretting under the conventional and approved 
modes of the time and determined to renounce academic tuition. He taught 
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himself. So did F. G. Watts, that 
great man apart who died last year 
full of years and honors. He also 
submitted to training only for a 
month. He afterward might be 
seen, not copying, but pondering the 
Elgin marbles in the British Muse- 
um. Late in life, when asked about 
his early training, he pointed to an 
Illyssus in his studio, saying, "There 
is my master!" Now, are not all 
art-lovers also ardent nature-lovers 
first of all ? Artist and art -lover akin. 



STATUE OF BEETHOVEN 
By Max Klinger 
(Figure in Dishabille) 



When apt and beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature, both in poetry and 
literature, appeal to us, do we not feel 
our stored-up recollections of nature 
"throbbing like a nest with young"? 
Then why is it that when her 
beauties and subtleties are presented 
to the eye in concrete form, we are 
not so capable of accurately judging 
of them or responding to them." 
It cannot arise from ignorance of 
or indifference to nature. Is it not 
that in art appeals we are haunted 
by the traditional notion, prevalent 
when art was either, classical, myth- 
ological, or historical, that much 
previous cultivation was necessary 
before one could presume to haz- 
ard an opinion ? We thought, also, 
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that in the soul of the artist there 
must reside something of the 
occult, the apart. 

The -writer recollects a time 
when he would as soon have 
spoken of theology before a 
clergyman as to criticise a work 
of art before an artist. Do we 
not experience, or once did, the 
same diffidence, for it is nothing 
but that, in talking before practi- 
tioners, either of music, sculp- 
ture, or architecture. We were 
repressed by a sort of culture 
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STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 
By Karl Bitter 
(In Official Robes) 

bogy. This shyness was "magnificent, 
but it was not war." No, reader, your 
recollections of nature, your enthusiasm, 
and your appreciation of her mystery and 
beauty are derived from the same source 
as those of the miller's son. The ex- 
istence of these impressions which cause 
the artist to take to painting impels the 
layman to look for and enjoy what the 
artist has produced. Here, necessarily, 
the ways of both have parted, but only in 
so far as the one is executive, the other 
passive — that is all: the original equip- 
ment is the same. 

Nature already, "before the sons of 
Adam scratched in the mold," contained 
within herself all the greater technicali- 
ties which of necessity have become the 
jargon of the artist and his trainer. The 
scientific craftsman, like Tennyson's sci- 
entist giving the shell "a clumsy name," 
had to differentiate for obvious reasons. 
Nature, "among the flowers and grasses," 
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the trees, the waves, the ripples, the mysterious colors of dawn and dusk, 
the glories of sunrise and sunset, the effect of cattle or sheep grazing, on the 
landscape, the difference between melodrama and real drama, between 
sham grace and real grace, the expression of human hands as a part of the 
man himself, and a million other things, comprehended expression, drawing, 
modeling, tone values, light and shade, color gradation, aerial perspective, 

flesh tones and carnations, all 
long before a brush was put 
to canvas, or a single esoteric 
art term ever was invented. 

Regulated color is to the . 
painter what regulated sound 
is to the musician. Great 
color can be achieved only 
through great self-acquired 
and self-developed technique. 
The art schools can no more 
teach it than Stevenson, for 
example, could be taught his 
wellnigh matchless style. 
Color is therefore the last art 
quality the amateur is likely 
to acquire a discrimination 
in, for in the acquisition of it, 
it is evident that the ability to 
recognize the significance of 
great technique must first be 
attained. This is to be ac- 
complished, as formerly men- 
tioned, only by looking and 
"better looking' ' at the works 
of great technicians, for a 
little while, every now and 
again; and for the simple rea- 
son that great handling hav- 
ing been, even by the great- 
est men, only gradually ac- 
quired, there is no rapid or 
royal road which can lead to anything like its comprehension. 

[The foregoing article, used here by special favor in order to rescue it 
from the fleeting life of ordinary newspaper publication, embodies a prin- 
ciple that art lovers the world over are prone to forget. The crying evil 
of much of the " art criticism " of the day is that it is the vaporings cf 
people who are not qualified by temperament and education to enter into 
the spirit of the artist producing the work criticised.] 

J. W. MORAN. 
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